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EACHING the mentally retarded 
blind child is expedited by an ac- 
quaintance with his background. Ideal- 
ly, before meeting a pupil, the teacher 
should have studied the complete and 
up-to-date case history. The case his- 
tory includes the personal history, 
family history and environment, in- 
telligence quotient, physician’s report, 
condition of the eyes and the results 
of a thorough eye examination, schol- 
astic and social progress with recom- 
mendations, and pertinent information 
compiled regarding personality de- 
velopment and adjustment. The data 
of the case history give an individual- 
ized picture of a child who is to be 
a member of a class made up of in- 
dividuals. They influence the very 
methods used, and since these methods 
vary with the individual child, much 
time is wasted if the teacher cannot 
refer to a case history. 


A scholastic record and the results 
of an intelligence test are of assistance, 
but they by no means provide the 
whole picture; for example, if the 
teacher does not know the child’s 
physical condition, she may permit 
him to participate in physical exer- 
cise, wholly unaware that he has a 
weak heart and should have as little 
physical activity as possible. It is es- 
sential too, that the teacher know the 
condition of a chiid’s eyes, particularly 
if he is a sightsaving or borderline 
case. The other data available in the 
case history are equally as important 
in understanding the individual, the 
uniqueness of his personality, his likes, 
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dislikes and idiosyncrasies, his emo- 
tional tendencies, and his social capac- 
ity. All these are closely involved in 
the child’s learning and social develop- 
ment. 


ESTABLISHING RAPPORT 


Just as cn artist must know his 
subject, so the teacher must know the 
child. Time must be devoted to get- 
ting acquainted with him. His con- 
fidence and respect must be earned 
and deserved before any measurable 
progress can be made. Contrary to 
popular opinion, the mentally retarded 


child is not necessarily emotionally . 


retarded. He has emotional reactions. 
thoughts, opinions, feelings, likes and 
dislikes. These form important clues 
to certain tendencies toward emotion- 
al maladjustment. He knows whether 
one’s attitude toward him is genuine 
cr forced and whether or not one is 
sincere. These factors are often over- 
looked, especially by the child’s fam- 
ly. As a result he develops a sense 
of insecurity and a feeling that he is 
not accepted. 

In a short time the teacher can de- 
{ermine the pupil’s attention and 
memory span, perseverance, study 
habits, interest, and emotional re- 
sponse. It would be useless to em- 
phasize academic work with the blind 
child whose intelligence is very limit- 
ed. On the other hand, the child who 
registers closer to the upper level of 
mental defectives, even into the bor- 
derline, can be trained and educatea 
to pass for an. average individual un- 
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der ordinary circumstances. His de- 
fects of course show up if he is tested 

or expected to act under extraordin- 
ary conditions where mental alert- 
ness and a high degree of reasoning 
and judgment are necessary, and the 
period of training takes longer than 
for the normal child. 


GOOD SPEECH ESSENTIAL 


Speech habits are very important 
to the feeble-minded blind child. Of- 
ten, in addition to his double handicap 
he will be afflicted with a speech de- 
fect. Occasionally this is complicated 
by epilepsy which, by slowing the 
speech noticeably, emphasizes the 
speech defect. In some cases epilepsy 
causes speech to be slurred and inarti- 
culate. Nervousness can cause such 
speech defects as stuttering and sound 
substitution to the extent that the 
child needs the attention of a speech 
teacher. Since the blind child cannot 
imitate speech through sight, he must 
depend wholly on imitation by sounds. 
He sometimes thinks he hears f when 
it is actually th. If the inaccuracy is 
not corrected, the child forms the 
habit of substituting, not because he 
has a speech defect, but because in 
trying to reproduce the sound the way 
he thought he heard it, he was un- 
aware that he made the wrong sounds. 
The substitutions are most noticeable 
in words with difficult initial syllables 
such as fink for think, and words with 
difficult endings such as Fritz for 
Frisk. If neglected, the incorrect pro- 
nunciation persists, unnoticed by the 
child who has not realized his mistake 
in the first place. The longer that: in- 
correct speech and speech defects are 
neglected, the more difficult is the 
remedial work, the task requiring 
more effort on the part of the child as 
well as the teacher. 

Speech defects have a decided ef- 
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ly retarded blind child. The person- — 


ality is an integral part of the child’s 
social development and emotional ad- 
justment. Neglected speech defects 
can throw the delicate mechanism of 
personality out of balance. If a child 
is blind with no hope of ever having © 
sight and mentally deficient, absolute- 
ly nothing can be done to make him 
normal in these respects. Usually, 
however, speech defects can be en- 
tirely removed or considerably re- 


duced. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REACTIONS 


fect on the personality of the rane 


A distinct tendency to weep at the 
most trivial causes rather than to try to 
bring about a solution through reason- 
ing seems characteristic of the reaction 
of these children. Their span of at- 
tention is usually very limited, and 
they have a most difficult time in the 
carry-over of a newly learned step and 
its application to a similar situation. If 
they hit a snag in work or play, they 
immediately give up and have to be 
encouraged repeatedly to be more per- 
sistent. The problem begins to be 
solved when the child is successful in 
accomplishing a task set for him, 
which was well within his capacity, 
but which he was sure he simply 
could not do and over which he fretted 
and wept. After several successful 
tries he gradually builds up a little 
self-confidence. This makes for in- 
creasing emotional stability. 

- These children work with extreme 
slowness, and any attempt to hurry 
upsets them. The new material which 
can be presented in any lesson must 
be limited to a single process. Each 
step must involve drill and repetition 
before anything new is taken up. 
Each step of a process must be brok- 
en down into its component parts. 
These parts must be explained as 
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many times and in as many ways as 

is necessary for the child’s under- 

standing. The basic skills serve these 

children well only if they are thor- 

oughly learned. Half-learned ma- 

terial has no value. It cannot be used 

as a stepping stone to more advanced 

skills. The gap is always evident and 
serves always as a hindrance. 

- Concentration is of even greater 
importance to the mentally retarded 
blind child than it is to the mentally 
retarded child with normal sight. The 
mentally retarded blind child cannot 
see where he has placed objects and 
must remember their exact locations. 

Otherwise he will lose much time 

hunting for them. He must be trained 
to pick up whatever objects he drops 
as soon as they are dropped while 
he still remembers by the sound ap- 
proximately where they fell. He must 
remember the location of doors, rooms, 
halls, stairs, routes to and from places 
in order to find them without assist- 
ance. He must remember his sur- 
roundings and the location of objects 
whether indoors or outdoors. He 
must depend on his sense of touch in 
recalling the characteristics of various 
utensils and in remembering their 
names. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical education plays an impor- 

tant part in the life of any child, but 
particularly in the life of the mental- 
ly retarded blind child. Due to his 
blindness, he is prone to be less ac- 
tive physically than the sighted child. 
His movements are usually slow and 
groping until he is taught correctly. 
The mentally deficient blind child 
benefits greatly from physical edu- 
cation since it is through his actions, 
movements, control and_ be- 
havior plus actual physical appear- 
ance that he establishes his place in 
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society. Physical education also pro- 
vides him with a wholesome channel 
for the outlet of energy which other- 
wise might be misdirected. 

If the physical education program 
is well balanced, the need for correc- 
tive work is minimized. Too little 
emphasis on physical education shows 
up strongly in poor posture, lordosis. 
tilting of the pelvis, prominent ab- 
domen, round shoulders, flat chest, © 
head thrust forward, body out of line, 
lack of coordination in walking and 
running, tendency to grope, and gen- 
eral physical unattractiveness. Neg- 
lect over a period of time only serves 
to further handicap a child who is al- 
ready mentally defective and blind. 
Good sitting and standing posture 
make a great difference in a child 
who is blind; Usually, the casual 
observer who notices a blind person 
on the street has been attracted only 
by his lack of muscular coordination. 

The child who is given a balanced 
physical /education program from the 
lower grades up usually likes and ap- 
preciates sports. The child who likes 
and participates in sports and physical 
activities in physical education classes 
carries his interests and skills over to 
his leisure time. Sports can make a 
valuable contribution toward the 
child’s worthy use of leisure time. In 
a residential school, leisure time ac- 
tivities, particularly for Saturdays and 
Sundays, present a problem. Physical 
activities which have been presented 
in physical education classes could 
play a part in the Saturday and Sun- 
day programs. Contests and tourna- 
ments could be held on these days. 
Children not in the contests would en- 
joy being spectators. 


TRAINING IN SOCIAL RELATIONS 


The development of the mentally 
retarded blind child’s social education 
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can usually be accomplished, although 
there are a few who have anti-social 
tendencies. Those who are emotional- 
ly stable are the easiest to train social- 
ly. Those who are emotionally un- 
stable have the most difficulty in mak- 
ing a social adjustment. They seem 
to be lacking in gregariousness. They 
prefer to play ane or not at all. If 
they particularly like the game which 
the group is playing, they participate. 
If the game i not to their liking they 
isolate thems: ves instead of particip- 
ating for the fun of playing with the 
others. : 

The child’s training in social rela- 
tions should begin early. His person- 
ality traits are fairly well established 
by the time he is enrolled in school. 
These will undoubtedly be continuous- 
ly modified in contact with other 
children. To make certain that these 
modifications are as wholesome as pos- 
sible is a constant teaching problem. 
Alertness in anticipating problems be- 
fore they arise is a good preventive. 
Adroit analysis and handling of a 
problem as soon as it manifests itself 
usually prevent its becoming acute 


and involved in ramifications which 


are difficult to trace accurately. 
phasis on kindness to each other, sense 
of humor, sharing possessions, truth 
telling, cooperation and_ helpfulness, 


realizing the value in some activities — 


and the lack of value in others, and 
learning to chose between these, help 
this child to develop a personality and 
attitudes that are socially acceptable. 

The mentally defective blind child 


can learn by repetition to perform 
tasks that are not too difficult for 


him. Tasks could start with all the 
things the child can possibly do for 
himself such as dressing, bathing, 
cleaning his teeth, taking care of his 
clothes, and keeping his room in order. 
Following directions, carrying out in- 


structions, going on errands to various — 
places and back without assistance 


can, with time and patience, usually 
be accomplished with this type of 


child. He should be encouraged to 


be as independent as possible. He 
should be on his own with proper re- 
gard to his limitations. He will, of 
course, take a much longer time in 


the learning process than the child of 
normal intelligence, and that must be 


taken into consideration. 


Although rural children constitute more than half of the children in the nation, only 
a little more than a third of the money spent for education is for support of rural 


sehools. 


Nearly 60 percent of the teachers in rural one~ and two-room elementary schools 


have had less than two years of education beyond high school. 


Only 10 percent of the 


teachers in towns and cities over 2,5€9 population have so little preparation for their 


work 


The average annual salary ef the rural teachers in America is less than hali of the 
average annual salary of teachers in the larger towns and cities. 
Rural schools spend $86 per year per pupil compared to an expenditure of $124 in 


town and city schools. 


Only 57 pereent of rural youth 16-17 years old are in high schoel, compared to nearly - 


76 percent of 


urban youth of these ages enrolled in high school. 
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